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PERICLYMENUS 


son of Neleus, possessed the power, given him by the sea god, Poseidon, to 
transform himself into every conceivable shape. With the aid of this 
useful gift, he became the hero of the defence of Pylos against Heracles. 
The number of shapes in which aluminium may be wrought is scarcely 
less remarkable. Needless to say, in countless forms, it is as indispensable 


to defence as Poseidon’s gift. 





British Aluminium 
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We regret that the dispute in the 
printing industry has delayed 
this issue of DESIGN. 
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Comment 


THE TWO TRADITIONAL TOPICS of English conversation have always 
been the weather and the state of the roads. From time immemorial 
the weather has been top favourite, but recently roads have been 
running a close second. Congestion in central London has become a 
major grouse, particularly since a little determination during the 
railway strike has shown that the problem can be eased. But the really 
grim aspect of the subject is that our casualty figures continue to 
climb at an alarming rate. The November figure showed over 900 
more casualties than in the same month in 1954. In Christmas week 
last year there were over 6,000 accidents, bringing the annual total 
up to 267,903. This amounts to slaughter. 

The inadequacy of the railways has thrown a heavy burden on the 
road system, which now carries about half the country’s freight. 
Motor vehicles are quite capable of carrying it, but the track is the 
limiting factor, as has always been the case throughout the history of 
land transport. This limitation has now become intolerable, and there 
is every sign that we are on the brink of a big development of our 
road system. The London-Yorkshire motorway is a start; this will 
bypass the village of Markyate — a belated award for the inhabitants’ 
valiant protest last year, when they captured the sympathy of the 
public. 

The developments will add another line to the already ravaged 
face of Britain which has been pitilessly exposed by ‘Outrage’ ; but it 
is to be hoped that it will be a line of character rather than dis- 
content. This will depend in some measure on the standard of design 
which runs right through the civil engineer’s plan down to the mass 
produced details such as lamp standards, bollards, signposts, name- 
plates, phone boxes and bins. 

The clutter in our streets and roads has become a nightmare to the 
motorist, an incentive to discourtesy and errors of judgment, and 
thus a factor which contributes to the shameful figure of accidents. 
No elected representative on an authority responsible for the equip- 
ment of our roads, nor their staffs, can with a clear conscience fail to 
give the most serious consideration to the function, appearance and 
siting of street furniture. 

Four years ago the Council of Industrial Design set up its Street 
Furniture Committee which has already had some success in im- 
proving the manufactured products with which roads are furnished. 
It has also published lists of approved designs. The road develop- 
ment programme which lies ahead affords a great opportunity of 
showing how well designed street furniture can help to make our 
roads both safer and better looking. 








The house of the future 


THE THREATENED technological revolution of the dwell- 
ing still seems to be a long way from happening, chiefly 
through an inability of most would-be revolutionaries 
to give their ideas convincing plastic expression. This 
lack of tangible examples should be forcibly remedied 
by the ‘House of the Future’ at this year’s ‘Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Exhibition’. 

On the assumption that 25 years is the reasonable limit 
in technical prognostics, it offers no technological aids 
or new materials that are not already in, at least, the 
pre-project stage. Many of these are the concern of the 
plastics industry, which has collaborated with the organ- 
isers in producing feasible prototypes for furniture, 
doors, sanitary ware, and even structural materials 
(which could not be used, however, on grounds of cost- 
ing). The electrical industry is similarly engaged with 
prototype kitchen and laundry equipment, dust extrac- 
tors, air conditioning and wash-dryers. 


But what will give force to this anthology of tech- 
nical forecasts is the building into which they have been 
integrated. Designed by Alison and Peter Smithson, it 
summarises recent trends in planning and plastic re- 
search, and re-projects them as a sculpturally conceived 
series of rooms arranged en suite around an irregular 
garden-court. The whole is enclosed, like a patio- 
house, within four blank walls, pierced only by the 
entrance (and by viewing windows necessary for exhi- 
bition purposes). The result is a striking visual image, 
an eminently habitable two-person house, and a piece 
of exhibition design admirably adapted to the activities 
of a perambulating demonstrator of its functions and 
special equipment. REYNER BANHAM 


‘Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition’ at Olympia March 6 
31, weekdays including Saturdays, 10 am-10 pm. 


Model of the house showing 
internal garden surrounded by 
intercommunicating living areas. 
DESIGN for Fune will feature the 
finished house. 
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A CHALLENGE 


to British aircraft operators 


THE ACHIEVEMENT of powered flight in this century fulfils one of the 
oldest ambitions of civilised man. It is not surprising that many new 
forms in design generally have been influenced by the feeling of speed and 
space in flying. Can the same be said for the interiors of aircraft ? 
Suzanne Burrey, associate editor of the American journal ‘Industrial 
Design’, says that British interiors do not express the exhilarating feeling 
of man in flight. She draws comparisons between British and American 
practice and gives her personal views on aircraft interior design in the 
article which begins on the following page. 

This article raises the question of how aircraft interiors are designed. 
Airline operators at home and overseas, normally buy new aircraft as 
empty shells, but the interior has to be fitted and furnished by the air- 
craft manufacturer. However, the design of the interior is often the re- 
sponsibility of the airline operator working through his own design 
department or consultant. 

Seating is the most vital factor in the design of the interior, and the 
operator decides the number of passengers he will carry, within the 
limits of the aircraft itself, and on how much comfort operating costs 
will allow. The décor is a matter of the operator’s established policy: in 
some cases a house practice is so well established that very little in the 
way of innovation is attempted. 

Although airports all over the world are said by air travellers to look 
much the same, there are different national attitudes to the design of 
aircraft interiors. This is perhaps typified by the difference between the 
interior of the ‘Viscount’ designed in conjunction with the manu- 
facturer by FJames Gardner for BEA, and those of Charles Butler for 
Trans-Canada Airlines and Capital Airlines, USA, which Suzanne 
Burrey discusses in some detail. But while there is room for these 
differences of approach it is pertinent to ask whether British airline 
operators are being sufficiently adventurous. 

With the development of American jet airliners, competition among 
the world’s airways will become more intense and even greater attention 
must be paid to providing the passenger with the amenities and comforts 
he requires. In these circumstances it is important that BEA and 
BOAC give Britain’s new aircraft - the ‘Britannia’, the ‘Viscount’ 
and the ‘Comet IV’ — the best interiors our designers can provide. 








Aircraft 


interiors 


British and 
American designs 


compared 


SUZANNE BURREY 


DC 7B 


Bold colours and metallic surfaces have 
been used by Harley Earl in this interior’ 
for Eastern Airlines’ DC 7B to dispel the 
“*box-car’ effect of most aircraft cabins. 
British interiors, says Suzanne Burrey, 
give the passenger “‘an impression of 
strapping on a parachute”. Above, Pan 
American DC 7B in flight. 
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ALTHOUGH ITS TURBOPROP ENGINES have the same high whine on the 
runway, the ‘Viscount’ in North America has a completely different in- 
terior from its European counterpart. Not the least part of its sig- 
nificance as a revolutionary development in smoother air travel is the 
fact that it exemplifies some fundamental differences between the 
American and the British approach to designing an aircraft interior. 
The ‘Viscount’ is the key but not the only example pertinent to this in- 
quiry. Entirely British made, another aircraft, BEA’s high-winged 
‘Elizabethan’, can be compared with the American DC 6B or DC 7B, 
and, to illustrate the painstaking process by which one American cabin 
has been recently designed and developed, there is Lockheed’s new 
‘Super G Constellation’, with interiors by the manufacturer’s consult- 
ant designer, Henry Dreyfuss. 


Airborne tube 
Whether constructed in 1935 or 1955, an aircraft is essentially a tube 
which must be adapted to carry cargo or passengers. It has never been 
engineered as a vehicle for human habitation, but has to be designed 
to suit people’s needs when eating, sleeping and passing consecutive 
hours with less scenic diversion than on a railroad train and even 
closer quarters for the passengers. Whether long range or short, an 
airplane cabin requires two main considerations: that the passenger be 
seated comfortably; that the equipment receiving hard daily use be 
easily cleaned and maintained. With the additional problem of saving 
weight, planes used by the public share these practical considerations 
with buses and trains, which are also tubular vehicles. 

In order to get to the root of the design challenge, one must ask 
what is the experience peculiar to riding in an airborne tube ? There is a 
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sense of weightlessness and discovery; and there are two crucial 
moments of excitement: the take-off with its period of intense pressure 
and then a sudden liberation from the bonds of earth (dramatized by 
the seat belt), and the gradual descent and reunion with the ac- 
customed security of the ground. 

This idea of security has always influenced commercial aircraft in- 
teriors. The earliest passenger planes provided high-backed biacket 
seats and very small windows; in coping with the fear for one’s safety, 
they succeeded only in inducing claustrophobia. Since then the world 
has become familiar with its flying powers, and we are accustomed to 
eating and moving in a plane and opening our awareness to a new area 
of enjoyment: the sensation of flight. Toward recreation in an airplane, 
the American interiors seem to have made more progress than the 


British, whose cabins still tend to give one an impression of strapping 
on a parachute. Neither is entirely consistent — the United States’ de- 
signs are inclined to confuse an aircraft interior with a hotel lobby or a 
bank vault, and the British, with either a bus or a tomb. 


Tomb and hotel lobby schools of interior design 

Of the tomb school is the ‘Elizabethan’ - BEA’s commuter plane 
across the Channel — which has a wonderfully wide fuselage but an 
awkward shape and a low ceiling where the wing cuts across the top. 
The interior serves only to emphasize the disadvantages of the struc- 
ture; it is sectioned off according to the built-in struts, filled with 
high-backed overstuffed chairs with hanging pillows, and fussy with 
details, including an all too sanitary looking window frame and plain 
fabrics which do not overcome the cavernous division of the fuselage. 
The window frame is an effort to point up the increased visibility 
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Elizabethan 


BEA’s ‘Elizabethan’, designed by 
James Gardner, is described by Suzanne 
Burrey as “‘of the tomb schoo!”’. It 
emphasises, she says, the disadvantages 
of the structure and does not overcome 
the cavernous quality of the fuselage; it 
lacks neatness, has fussy details and an 
ugly window frame. 








Aircraft Interiors 


Stratocruiser 


Walter Dorwin Teague designed the 
first interior for the Boeing ‘Stratocruiser’ 
10 years ago. It is practical and 
innocuous, with grey vinyl walls, grey 
carpet and upholstery. It can be adapted 
to suit individual airlines — for example 
Northwest Orient Airlines recently 
added Japanese mural paintings and 
Japanese print curtains to produce exotic 
colour. BOAC designed its own 
‘Stratocruiser’ interiors. 


of the ‘Elizabethan’ high wing design, but it is ugly; and what is basi- 
cally lacking is the neatness and organization of working elements re- 
quired to give a feeling of space and to suggest light and air. 

The most recent - and the most egregious — example of the Ameri- 
can hotel lobby school is Eastern Airlines’ version of the DC 7B, 
which flies first class to Miami, Florida. Harley Earl, vice president 
of General Motors and Detroit’s most influential automotive stylist, 
provided his friend, Eddie Rickenbacker, Eastern’s president, with a 
Detroit idea of elegance and luxury. Everything that can possibly have 
a metallic finish has it (including ‘Mylar’ plastic hand rails covered with 
anodized aluminium), and even the curtains are laden with golden 
threads. “In order to dispel the monotony of the monochrome colours 
which emphasize the box-car effect of most airplane cabins”, said 
Earl, ““we decided to use bold colours, metallized, as a natural co- 
rollary to the metallic airplane itself.” Other airlines, such as North- 
west Orient, have found a less gaudy way of avoiding the “box-car’ 
effect by using a few simple colours. 


Serenity and club lounge richness 

The most innocuous of all backdrops is Walter Dorwin Teague’s grey 
interior for the Boeing ‘Stratocruiser’, designed about ten years ago for 
the aircraft manufacturer. The lounge was given grey vinyl walls like 
padding, grey carpeting, and grey upholstery — to which the indi- 
vidual airlines might add their colours in the curtains. This design has 
proved itself highly adaptable over the years to whatever symbolism an 
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Constellation 


Henry Dreyfuss has given the Lockheed 
‘Super G Constellation’ a club lounge 
character by using wood panelling, 
woven fabrics and silk curtains. A 
significant advance, far right, in 

sensible planning is the division between 
the lavatory and several hand basins 
which can be used simultaneously. The 
designer was commissioned by the 
manufacturer. BOAC designed its own 
‘Constellation’ interiors. 
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Aircraft Interiors 


Viscount 


In comparing the interiors of the 
‘Viscount’ for Capital Airlines, top, 
designed by Charles Butler with those 
for BEA by James Gardner in 
conjunction with Vickers, right and 
below, Suzanne Burrey criticises the 
BEA design. The three-and-two seating 
is cramped, and every seam and stress 
ring is delineated “‘as though one is 
inside the belly of Jonah’s whale’’. She 
prefers Mr Butler’s invisible fastening 
of the vinyl covering sheets which 
conceal the stress rings, and finds the 
American close fitting trays neater and 
more serviceable than BEA’s. The 


folding tray-table and one of the large 
windows are shown below. 
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airline wished to add. Recently Northwest Orient had its ‘Strato- 
cruiser’ lounges redecorated by a Japanese mural painter. Called the 
‘Fujiyama Room’, it is an effort to provide some exotic colour for tired 
executives flying between New York and Seattle. In comparison, 
Teague’s slabs for these cramped quarters seem pure serenity. 

Dreyfuss’ ‘Super G Constellation’ design is neither closed in and 
monotonous like the basic Douglas interiors, nor merely practical and 
innocuous like Teague’s ‘Stratocruiser’. It is an assertive ‘club lounge’ 
design with a richness of character, although there is also a certain 
rigidity about it in the layout of chairs and tables in the lounge, com- 
bined with the deliberately impersonal map murals. The latex foam 
seats with attached leg rests are light and comfortable, and the fabrics 
in tweeds and mellow greens are extremely elegant. The partitions be- 
tween the central lounge and the main passenger area provide some 
textural interest using plastic as well as wood panelling. 

Dreyfuss’ warm wood ‘Constellation’ cabins were planned to create 
interest and variety within the interiors themselves. They are, of 
course, used for long flights, and are more suitable for giving space to 
stretch in, rather than for providing vistas to help the passenger par- 
ticipate in the delights of flying. The lighting is generously spread out, 
carpeting soft and thick; but a most significant advance in sensible 
planning is the division between the lavatory and a series of hand 
basins so that they can be uséd simultaneously. 


British and North American ‘Viscounts’ 
The British have provided a more open fuselage in the ‘Viscount’, with 
large windows (26 xX 19 inches) to give excellent views, but the 
Americans have designed the more appropriate interior. A medium- 
range aircraft, with a fuselage 13 inches wider than a DC-6, the 
‘Viscount’ has been cramped by BEA not only with three-and-two 
seating, but with an interior which delineates every seam and stress 
ring as though one is inside the belly of Jonah’s whale. TCA (Trans- 
Canada Airlines) and Capital Airlines of the eastern United States 
called in industrial designer Charles Butler of New York, to do a 
complete design programme. While the BEA version sections off each 
large window area with tacked-on woollen fabrics and accordion- 
pleated blinds, Butler makes his fabrics (on extruded aluminium 
tracks) serve both decoratively and functionally and take their place 
within the unity of his scheme. He designed new light weight chairs 
with close fitting trays - neater and more serviceable than BEA’s, 
which hang by a snap. He conceals the stress rings by fastening the 
vinyl covering sheets invisibly, and he uses a glass fibre luggage rack 
rather than the naked pipe-and-netting racks, which create sags and 
snags in the lines of BEA’s ‘Viscount’, and in its ‘Elizabethan’ as well. 
Avoiding those clichés which convey an effect more of stuffiness than 
security, and which still seem to handicap British aircraft interiors, and 
the opposite extreme of hotel lobby stiffness and gaudiness which 
inhibit enjoyment on some United States’ flights, the Noith American 
‘Viscount’ design asserts the natural elements of light and shade and, 
with unbroken horizontal lines, seems more spacious than it is. This is 
a step toward designing an aircraft interior to declare as follows: flying 
is a unique but by no means abnormal sensation — here is a setting in 
which to relax and experience it fully. 
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Britain’s new aircraft 


4] tee 
Bristol ‘Britannia’ 











































‘Comet TIP a prototype for the mark IV 


Apart from the ‘Viscount’ the future of the 
British aircraft industry rests mainly with these 
three aeroplanes. Exports for 1955 were over 
£66 million, an increase of £10 million over the 
previous year. The ‘Viscount’ has had a 1 
phenomenal success; orders for 277 aircraft to 

the value of £80 million have been received from 

32 airline operators, most of them from overseas. 

Orders for the Bristol ‘Britannia’ total so far 42 

(£154 million), of which 33 are for BOAC, and 

three each for EI-AL Israel and Canadian Pacific | 
airlines. Two have been delivered to BOAC for 

crew training. BOAC has ordered 19 ‘Comet 

IV’s’. The ‘Vanguard’ is still in the design stage, 

but BEA has ordered 20. Will these aircraft get 

the interiors they deserve? 


PETER FLOUD 


Britain not only led the world’s industrial revolution: 
she has a unique record of selective exhibitions of indus- 
trial designs. In the following article Mr Floud traces 
the record from 1844 to 1956; from the ‘Exhibition of 
the Products of National Industry’ to The Design 
Centre for British Industries, to be opened in April. 


British exhibitions 


of selected designs 


THE OPENING OF THE DESIGN CENTRE by the Council of 
Industrial Design can be regarded as the latest (though 
certainly not the last) stage in a process which began in 
1844. In December of that year the Society of Arts or- 
ganised a small ‘Exhibition of the Products of National 
Industry’ — the first in a series of five annual exhibitions 
held with the deliberate purpose of improving the 
standard of industrial design, or the design of “‘art- 
manufactures” as they were then called. This series 
was the starting point of a movement which, during the 
subsequent 110 years, has pursued a curiously contra- 
dictory course, repetitive but cumulative, discon- 
tinuous but persistent. 

These 110 years can be divided into three periods. 
The first period, which lasted from 1844 to 1874, is 
characterised by the unremitting efforts of a small 
group of enlightened and self-confident bureaucrats 
(best typified by Sir Henry Cole), to raise the standards 
of industrial art by every possible means, including 
public exhibitions. Unfortunately the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 has normally been thought of as the most im- 
portant and culminating manifestation of these efforts, 
and the monstrosities so lavishly displayed in the Crys- 
tal Palace have therefore been quite erroneously taken 
as typical of the aesthetic standards of this group. In 
reality, men like Cole, Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, 
Owen Jones and Richard Redgrave were among the 
sternest critics of 1851 (and equally of its sequel in 
1862), with its absence of selective standards and em- 
phasis on size, pretension and novelty. In their view both 
the initial series of small Society of Arts exhibitions 
from 1844 to 1848,and the remarkable but now forgotten 
series of South Kensington selective exhibitions in 


1922 British Institute of Industrial Art. Part of the pottery display 
in an exhibition in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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1871-4 were of far greater potential value as means of 
improving standards and taste. 


High standards and few exhibits 
The main merit of the 1840 series was that the exhi- 
bitions were sufficiently small to be readily digestible by 
the average visitor and to allow the selection committee 
to be ruthless in excluding objects below its standard. 
It was also thought to be a stimulus to manufacturers to 
be able to compete for prizes offered by an independent 
body such as the Society of Arts. By 1871 Cole and his 
associates had been persuaded by the experience of 
1851 and 1862 that the granting of prizes was either in- 
vidious or else a meaningless formality, but they had 
become confirmed in their belief in the advantages of 
small exhibitions. The 1871-4 series was therefore 
planned to include only one or two industries each 
year, covering the whole span of industrial activity over 
a ten-year period. A striking feature for which Cole was 
responsible was that the exhibition of consumer goods 
(for example lace in 1874) was paralleled by a display of 
the raw materials and machinery used in their manu- 
facture, on the principle that an understanding of tech- 
nical processes was a valuable help in the formulation 
of aesthetic judgments. 

Unfortunately each of the three exhibitions held from 
1872-4 was less successful financially than its prede- 
cessor, and the original ten-year plan was therefore 
abandoned after the fourth exhibition. Thereafter there 
set in a period of reaction which lasted until 1915, 
characterised by an official attitude of aloofness and in- 
difference to the whole problem of industrial design. 
Moreover, for reasons too complex to analyse in a short 
note, there was during these years a parallel attitude of 
reserve in unofficial circles, which must be related, at 
least after the 1880’s, to the foundation of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society and the consequent shift of 
emphasis from serially produced ‘‘art-manufactures” 
to the unique product of the individual hand craftsman. 


Towards a permanent exhibition 
The third period, from 1915 to the present day, has 
been characterised on the one hand by a steady pres- 
sure from informed unofficial opinion, mainly canal- 
ised by the Design and Industries Association, and on 
the other by a succession of official moves, hesitant and 
cautious and recoiling in face of financial or adminis- 
trative obstacles, but producing a long-term if discon- 
tinuous process of increasing support and involvement. 
Although each of the successive steps has taken a 
different form, the necessity for some sort of perma- 
nent, or at least regular, exhibition programme has been 
an accepted part of each. 

Most relevant as a direct precursor of The Design 
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1937 Council for Art and Industry. Travelling exhibition circulated 
for the council by the Victoria and Albert Museum 







Centre was the exhibition gallery set up in Knights- 
bridge in 1920 by the officially sponsored British Insti- 
tute of Industrial Art. It would be dangerous to draw 
conclusions from its short life, for it is impossible to 
know to what extent its failure — for the gallery had to 
be closed down in 1921 — was entirely due to the sudden 
cessation of official financial support, or was inevitable 
in any event. It was certainly argued at the time that j 
its situation in Knightsbridge rather than in a more | 
central shopping area was a handicap. It was also said — 
and this may be more directly relevant to the opening 
of The Design Centre — that it proved impossible to 
maintain a regular flow of new material without redu- 
cing aesthetic standards, and an examination of the per- 
manent collection of exhibits which was built up by the 
institute and. transferred to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum certainly shows that its standards were not | 
exceptionally high. It must, however, be remembered 
that the institute limited its field almost exclusively to 
the strictly decorative arts - in fact its collections 
consisted almost entirely of furnishing textiles and pot- 
tery — and hardly touched product design in that non- 
decorative field which now forms such an important 
sector of the Council of Industrial Design’s programme. 

The Design Centre will open, therefore, with the ad- 
vantages of a wider field from which to select, and 
backed up by much accumulated experience — experi- 
ence which is in part negative and cautionary, but 
which amply proves that the functions which it is 
called on to perform have for over a century been re- 
garded by enlightened opinion as an essential part of 
progressive government. 


































A SURVEY OF BRITISHi{(C 


“In normal conditions the manufacturer is in 
a position to guide, as well as to follow 
public taste. He equally neglects his duty if hé 
fails to provide the public with what it seeks 
or if he continues to provide what is less good 
than the public might enjoy.” This 

statement was made in 1947 in the carpe 
industry’s ‘Working Party Report.’ T¢ 

what extent has the carpet industry fulfilled 
these veiled recommendations ? How far ha} 
it progressed in applying new thought and 
higher standards to carpet design to suit thé 
tastes not only of the British public but alsa 
of the increasingly design and colour conscious 
export markets ? The illustrations in this 
survey show that some firms have produced 
good modern patterns within a limited range 
but Mr Fohnston suggests that the full 
potentialities of certain types of carpet have 


still to be develope 





THE REALISATION THAT RICHNESS of pattern and decoration are not in- 
compatible with good modern design may well be regarded in the 
future as the major contribution of the nineteen fifties to the develop- 
ment of the Modern Movement. Certainly a section of the carpet in- 
dustry shows signs at the moment of evolving a design idiom which 
could be a foretaste of exciting developments in the next few years. 
Some firms in their latest productions have shown how the possibilities 
inherent in the various types of carpet have been turned to good effect 
in patterns which combine intricacy with freedom and originality. But 
though most manufacturers are now producing designs intended for a 
modern setting the proportion of really good patterns is still small 
compared with the industry’s production as a whole, and the designs of 
an advanced and experimental nature are but isolated examples. 


Markets abroad 

Centred in Kidderminster, Scotland and Yorkshire, the industry con- 
sists of approximately 12 large producers, and about 60 others of varying 
sizes, some quite small. Its annual turnover is now around £70 million 
and in 1951, during the height of the post war boom, exports reached 


‘£22 million. In the following year, however, exports dropped to £10 


million, but since then the industry has once more been gradually 
building up its trade abroad. In the future {15 million may be attained, 
but not without difficulty. 

The bulk of this business overseas has been won by a technical 
mastery over elaborate traditional designs. This mastery is one of the 
greatest assets of the British carpet industry and has been achieved 
through the production, over many years, of designs which range from 
the complex Oriental and Persian patterns, to the elegant Empire, 
Adam and Aubusson styles, and the realistic floral chintzes and all- 
over leaf effects. Today, with our growing feeling for richer and more 
elaborate effects in modern carpet patterns, these traditional skills are 
of fundamental importance. They provide an opportunity to create 
new markets overseas with designs which are difficult to imitate else- 
where. To be successful, however, a bold and experimental approach is 
necessary and designers must be encouraged to develop their creative 
abilities to the full. 

The techniques available for carpet production — Wilton, spool and 
gripper Axminster, and Chenille — offer enormous possibilities to the 
imaginative designer. continued on page 42 
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‘Scintilla’, one of John Palmer’s recent 
designs for John Crossley & Sons Ltd, is an 
outstanding example of the type of loose, 
informal pattern which the modern interior 
demands. The brilliant colour is contrasted 
with pure white flecks to create a sense 

of richness. 

Trolley by Heal & Son Ltd. 
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Top, a freely executed design from the 
‘Equerry’ range by S.J. Stockwell & Co Ltd. 
Entitled ‘Hogarth’ and designed by Tibor 
Reich, it is available in several excellent 
colourways. Bottom, a Wilton body carpet in 
which an embossed effect in the pattern is 
emphasised by the use of a ‘carved’ pile. It was 
designed by T. Sharp for Hugh Mackay & 
Co Ltd. Coffee table by Slinga Furniture Ltd. 
WwW 
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« An Axminster carpet available from Brintons 
Ltding-ft broadloom as well as in the normal 
27-inch material. The design is restrained and 
effective and there is an excellent range of 
colours. Stools by H. K. Furniture Ltd. 
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Designed by W.7. Barton for A. F. Stoddard 
& Co Ltd, this ‘Glencairn’ Axminster will 
have many contract uses and is also suitable for 
the larger room in a home. Chair by Furniture 


Industries Ltd. 





Carpet 
Survey 


This Wilton body carpet in restrained and . 
well related colours was designed by F.C. H. 
Millward for The Wilton Royal Carpet 
Factory Ltd. The design, which has a 
superficial appearance of doodling, has been 
carefully controlled to give a quiet all-over 
pattern which has been helped by the use of a 
background texture. Bedside cabinet by the 
Loughborough Cabinet Manufacturing Co 

Ltd. Curtains by Gayonnes Ltd. 


The flecked and speckled textures in these 
rugs express the quality and thickness of the 
pile so that a sense of luxury is conveyed in 
designs of apparent simplicity. ‘Caribbean’ 
in the foreground is the most successful, as in 
‘Dolomit’ the circular motifs appear crowded 
into too small an area. Both designed 

by Tibor Reich for the ‘Viceroy’ range of 
S.J. Stockwell & Co Ltd. Coffee table by 
Horatio Myer & Co Ltd. 
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4 Two large machine knotted ‘Smyrna’ rugs by 
Tomkinsons Ltd. The designs, which are 
admirably suited to this unique high grade 
quality, are by Ronald Grierson. Coffee table 
by S. Hille & Co Ltd. 


This extremely successful Wilton design by 
R. Morris for Carpet Trades Ltd, succeeds 
because it combines a subtle choice of colours 
and an equally subtle casualness in the detail 
of the pattern. Coffee table by Bruce 
Hollingworth. 














Granite and marble effects in the ‘Axbury’ 
quality of Blackwood Morton & Sons Ltd. 
The granite effect, top, designed by R. H. 
Hill, is excellent for use where the floor is 
required to form an unobtrusive background 
to other furnishings. It is often preferred to 
plain carpetting having none of its 
drawbacks. The marble effect by G. Quick, 
bottom, is slightly more dominant but the 
loosely flowing lines would prevent the design 
from conflicting with other patterns in the 
room. Chair by Heal & Son Ltd. 


Two designs by Old Bleach Carpets Ltd 
using the small precise type of pattern which 
is now popular. The colours are good and the 
combination of cut and uncut pile in the 
lower example gives an unusual texture and 
hard wearing properties from an inexpensive 
material. 
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Designed by Tibor Reich for Quayle & Tranter Ltd, 


this carpet square is an example of an imaginative 
application of the Axminster technique to designs of 
modern inspiration. The textured effect is obtained by 
skilful use of closely related tones in free and informal 
arrangements, picked out by more contrasting colours, 
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though the red spots could have been closer together. 
It is with experiments of this type that British manu- 
facturers can hope to extend the market for modern 
design overseas. 

Chair and cabinet by W. G. Evans Ltd. 

Fabric by Tibor Ltd. 





Three varied designs from T. Bond Worth & > 
Co Ltd. Left, a good all-over pattern by 
W.N. Mitchell which will have many 
practical advantages in use. Centre, a 
cheerful looking design by W. N. Mitchell of 
more originality than most carpets offered for 

The emphasis of a single dimension in this hotel cocktail bars and similar uses. Right, a 

design by Margaret E. Waterton for the design by B. M. Cook which is perhaps 

Empire Carpet Co Ltd, is of particular confused by the superimposition of one motif 

value where a carpet is required to give an over another. There is, however, a quiet 

effect of greater width or length in a room. background texture which is good. 

The pattern is enhanced by an unusual and 

subtle use of colour. Table by Loughborough 

Cabinet Manufacturing Co. 


vW 
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The rug, left, designed by Tibor Reich for 
Quayle & Tranter Ltd has a casual effect 
in the pattern which is enhanced by careful 
colouring. ‘Ardil’ has been intelligently used 
in the construction of the rug, right, by 
William C. Gray and Sons Ltd. It is a 
pleasant modern pattern in an inexpensive 
range. Folding tray-table by ¥. Scott Smith 
Ltd. 
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Two successful modern carpet patterns. Top, 
entitled ‘Rush’, a Wilton design which has a 
casual freedom within a rigid geometric 
structure inspired by woven rush matting. 
This is one of a series of imaginative designs 
by Tibor Reich for I. & C. Steele & Co Ltd. 
Across, left to right, a design by T. F. Firth 
& Son Ltd which makes good use of a 
complex geometric pattern to give an over-all 
broken-toned effect. This design in two 
shades of grey was used successfully in the 
bedrooms of the Leofric Hotel, Coventry. 
(DESIGN October 1955 page 26). 

Chair by Kandya Ltd. 


v 
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+ Ronald Grierson’s designs for S.F. Stockwell Nag Napa PN cal Ying 
& Co Ltd were the first after the war to 
bring a bold and original approach to design 
for contract carpets. This setting shows 
‘Regatta’ from the ‘Royalist’ range and 
suggests that it could also be successful for 
domestic use. Wastepaper basket by F. 7. 
Willner. Sewing table by W. G. Evans & 
Son Ltd. 
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Two restrained designs which would go well e 
in a variety of settings. Top, a pattern 
combining a textured effect within a formal 
geometric arrangement designed by Fohn Hill 
for James Templeton & Co Ltd and 
produced in the firm’s high quality ‘Saxony’ 
Wilton body carpet. Bottom, a design by 
F.C. H. Millward for The Wilton Royal 
Carpet Factory Ltd which makes use of 
bright colours against a quiet green 
background. Chair by Andrew A. Pegram 
Ltd, shown by courtesy of Heal & Son Ltd. 


I. & C. Steele & Co Ltd, has until recently oo 
confined its production to Wilton carpets. In 

this design, by Tibor Reich, entitled ‘Cobbles’ 

the firm has been quick to realise the full 

possibilities of the modern Axminster. Child’s 

drawer cabinet by Geo Hammer & Co Ltd. 

Bamboo rocking horse by Heal & Son Ltd. 
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Three designs illustrating a variety of 

modern effects available from John Crossley 
& Sons Ltd. Top, an Axmins ter design by 
Peter McGowan which appears to suffer from 
overcrowding. Right, a neat, precise Wilton 
design by R. Mabon. Bottom, a bold Wilton 
carpet of American inspiration. Standard 
light fitting by Merchant Adventurers 

Ltd. Electric fire by J. Scott Smith Ltd. 


An inexpensive carpet, in Heckmondwike > 
Carpet Co Ltd’s ‘Carlo’ quality, which 
successfully combines colour with cut and 
uncut pile to produce a check effect. 
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A contract carpet by Hugh Mackay & 

Co Ltd, designed by R. McLean. This firm 
has wide experience of contract work and in 
this design has adapted from traditional 
sources a bold and colourful medallion in a 
manner which will excite many and offend 
none. Chair by H. K. Furniture Ltd. 
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Most designs for Wilton carpet squares have a 
set geometric character. T. F. Firth & Sons 
Ltd shows in this design from its ‘Norwood’ 
range that a fluid pattern is equally attainable 
within the limitations of the Wilton loom. 
Seat by ¥. Cinnamon Ltd. 
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Produced by Ulster Carpet Mills Ltd, this 
carpet was designed by Robert Wetmore and 
was at first confined to Catesby’s Ltd. It is a 
pleasant design which makes good use in its 


detailing and colour of the gripper Axminster 


technique. Gas fire by Cannon (GA) 


> 








Two examples from the ‘Geisha’ range of rugs from Carpet Trades 
Ltd. The flecks of colour in the background of the rug at the top, 
designed by S. G. Farmer, lend variety of interest to a design which 
might otherwise be too formal. The design at the bottom is by 

N. Gardner. Slatted bench by S. Hille & Co Ltd. 
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Carpet Survey 


continued from page 26 








The range of colours available today in wool pile is 
unsurpassed in any other material and there is a degree 
of lustre and a sense of luxury which can be controlled 
both by the quality of the wool and the type of con- 
struction used. But the carpet designer must be aware 
of the limitations of his medium. Unlike a curtain 
fabric which should gain in interest by hanging in 
folds, a carpet is seen flat on the floor and should there- 
fore be conceived in terms of two dimensions only. 
Even the possibility of giving an illusion of the third 
dimension must be restrained because for most people 
such an effect would be disturbing. A uniform surface 
texture has been a further limitation accepted until 
recently, but there is a tendency today to experiment 
with textural effects, either with or without the addi- 
tion of colour pattern. 


Starting point for modern design 

The foundations of a modern style in carpet design 
were laid when manufacturers began to produce plain 
carpeting as a reaction against both the ornate tra- 
ditional designs and the modernistic patterns of the 
*twenties and "thirties. New colourings after the war 
added a freshness that was an expression of an urge to 
escape from the preceding years of austerity. 

Although plain carpets are not very practical in use, 
since minor blemishes and even footmarks show, the 
reaction as a whole was extremely healthy. It repre- 
sented a determination to make a clean break with the 
past and to start afresh from the simplest possible be- 
ginnings. Once plain carpeting had become established 
on the market, designers began to feel their way with 
modest small scale patterns and background effects, 
while retaining the freshness of the new colours. Most 
carpet manufacturers produce designs of this type and 
there is now available a considerable variety of tasteful 
and satisfying patterns. It is notable that some of the 
best designs have come from comparatively small firms 
such as I. & C. Steele to whom simple patterns were 
technically desirable. Conversely it seems probable 
that the technical organisation to produce elaborate 
effects, which is so evident among the larger manu- 
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facturers, may have led them until recently to ignore 
the beneficial movement towards extreme simplicity as 
a starting point for progress in a new direction. 

The development of more ambitious modern designs 
came first from the contract field, from ships, hotels, 
theatres, cinemas, showrooms and shops, where some- 
times a client would wish to promote a bold and 
original scheme. Such designs would be too risky to 
produce in bulk for a speculative market and the con- 
tract field to some extent provides an opportunity to 
test public reactions. The lead since the war was 
probably given by Stockwell’s with designs by Ronald 
Grierson, but much excellent work has also been 
carried out by John Palmer for Crossley’s. 


Advantages of the carpet square 

From time to time well known architects and painters 
have been invited to contribute their ideas for special 
purpose carpets, but their impact on carpet design 
generally has been disappointing compared, for ex- 
ample, with similar work for the furnishing textiles 
industry. The interpretation of a design idea in terms 
of actual carpet does of course make great demands on 
the designer’s skill and technical knowledge. Never- 
theless it is hard to believe that some means could not 
be found whereby the industry could reap the benefit 
of new ideas from outside. 

Unfortunately the progressive work for contract mar- 
kets using large scale designs has not been matched in 
carpets intended for use in the home. Here the seam- 
less carpet ‘square’ is particularly suitable yet manu- 
facturers have been slow to take advantage of its 
ability to carry the larger type of modern pattern. The 
trade recognises its other advantages — its comparative 
cheapness in furnishing a room and the absence of 
seams — but most firms have merely adapted the small 
scale effects which are more suitable for the close 
carpeting of a complete room. Considerable financial 
risk is, of course, involved in the production of experi- 
mental designs for carpet squares, and for similar 
reasons, no doubt, very few new ideas have been 
applied to design for broadloom body carpet. Firth’s 
has had most to offer in Wilton squares and Quayle & 
Tranter has been outstanding in its willingness to ex- 
periment with modern Axminsters, not only in body 
carpet but in rugs and carpet squares as well. 

continued on page 44 


‘Barrier Reef’, shown here as a carpet square but also available as ‘ 
body carpet and as 9-ft broadloom, is one of the few examples of a 
fullblooded approach to design for Axminster production conceived in 

a manner suitable for use in a modern interior. Though rich in pattern 
and colour, it is, perhaps, too crowded to suit all tastes. It is produced 
by James Templeton & Co Ltd. Standard lamp by Francis Mackmin. 
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Carpet 
Survey 











The neat, semi-traditional medallion design is 
well suited to the excellent quality of this 
heavy ‘Claverley’ Wilton carpet by The 
Carpet Manufacturing Co Ltd. Designed by 


The introduction of plain coloured tufted material 
for carpets may well provide a powerful stimulus to the 
development of a more vigorous approach to carpet de- 
sign generally. Although the possibility of using pat- 
tern on this new material presents great difficulties, the 
material itself is comparatively cheap and has already 
become extremely popular in the USA. Manufac- 
turers of the better quality woollen pile carpet may find 
that a fresh approach to design will alone enable them 
to meet this competition successfully. 


Possibilities of Axminster weaves 

One way in which this could be achieved is in the de- 
velopment of new ideas for Axminster production both 
for body carpet and carpet squares. Witk a few notable 
exceptions the successful modern Axminster carpet is 
rare. The crisp small scale patterns which have be- 
come popular are eminently suitable for production on 
Wilton looms. It is for this reason, and also because 
short runs for experimental production are much more 
economical on Wilton looms, that the best modern car- 
pet patterns have been largely confined to the Wilton 
type. Most firms have attempted to interpret these 
small precise designs in Axminster carpets, but the re- 
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H. Selby Piper, it would be less successful if 
the clarity of the motifs were lost by being 
used in a cheaper quality carpet. Television 
set by Ferranti Ltd. 


sults have often been weak and show that a bolde: 
approach is necessary. The current trend in hom« 
decoration towards loose, freely drawn designs is diffi- 
cult to follow within the limitations of the Wilton loom 
but both the gripper and spool Axminster techniques 
which make up the bulk of production, offer exact; 
those qualities which are needed. 

To sum up, it seems clear that the industry has mad 
positive progress in meeting the requirements of mod 
ern interior design; but there is still a long way to go 
Nine out of ten carpet shop windows show that moder! 
designs, not all of them good by any means, must b 
accounting for an appreciable share of the industry’ 
business and that the public is ready to accept the bes 
that the industry can offer. The export markets hav 
been won by a technical mastery over elaborate tra 
ditional designs, but it is becoming increasingly neces 
sary to supplement these by a flow of new ideas. Abov 
all it is important to exploit to the full the industry’ 
technical equipment and ‘know how’ in designs whic 
will meet the needs of a more enlightened and dis 
criminating generation. British carpet design is at leas 
level with that from the rest of the world; there is nov 
an opportunity to move ahead. 
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Prizes for designs 
DESIGN correspondent Letizia Ponti 


An awareness of industrial design as 
such developed relatively late in Italy 
compared with other countries, par- 
ticularly Scandinavia and the USA. 
For centuries the Italian sensitivity to 
aesthetic values had been expressed in 
the arts and in the craft industries, but 
it was not until the ninth “Triennale’ in 
Milan during 1951 that the significance 
of design in the mass production in- 
dustries was demonstrated to the pub- 
lic for the first time. Although this ex- 
hibition brought into focus something 
that was already happening in the more 
progressive Italian firms, it provided a 
spur to progress which has since been 
rapid and extensive. Today the imagi- 
native and creative ideas in much 
Italian design have aroused interest and 
provided inspiration throughout the 
world. 

A further stimulus to this progress 
was created by the tenth ‘Triennale’ 
held in 1954 and more particularly by 
the ‘Golden Compasses’ competition 
for good design organised by La Rina- 
scente — the largest department store in 
Italy. In this competition 15 ‘Golden 
Compasses’ (symbolising the ‘golden 
mean’ of proportion) were awarded to 
manufacturers, with other prizes for the 
designers, the winning designs being 
exhibited in a special display at the 
‘Triennale’. (DESIGN June 1955 pages 
38-40) 

The success of this venture en- 
couraged the directors of La Rinascente 
to extend the competition during 1955. 
The main section remained much as 
before though only 12 of the 20 ‘Golden 
Compasses’ available were awarded. 
These were given to Italian manu- 
facturers for outstanding design among 
articles usually sold in department 
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stores. Each designer of the winning 
articles received a ‘plate of honour’ and 
100,000 lire. The five members of the 
jury consisted of two representatives of 
La Rinascente — Dr Aldo Borletti, vice 
president, and Cesare Brustio, general 
manager, and three designers — Ernesto 
N. Rogers, also editor of ‘Casabella’, 
Alberto Rosselli, also editor of ‘Stile 
Industria’, and Marco Zanuso. 

Two other prizes of considerable im- 
portance have been added and give 
weight to the significance of the com- 
petition as a whole. The first is the 
‘Great National Golden Compasses’ 
awarded to any person or industrial 
organisation of Italian origin, the first 
recipient of which was Adriano Oli- 
vetti. The second, the ‘Great Inter- 
national Golden Compasses’ for out- 
standing achievement in industrial de- 
sign in any part of the world was 
awarded to Marcel Breuer. A special 
jury was formed to choose the winners 
of these two awards including Sir Her- 
bert Read, the only foreigner to Italy. 
The remaining members consisted of 
the Hon Ivan Matteo Lombardo, presi- 
dent of the “Triennale’; Duke Tommaso 
Gallarti Scotti, president of the ‘Milan 
Samples Fair’, Umberto Brustio, presi- 
dent of La Rinascente, and Gio Ponti 
the designer, who is also editor of 
‘Domus’. 

These prizes and the competition 
are to become annual events and will be 
a valuable source of information on the 
best of Italian design. Stemming as 
they do from a private company, the 
awards underline the traditional Italian 
association of art and commerce. An 
enormous spur would be given to the 
raising of design standards in Great 
Britain if one of the big chain stores ran 
a similar competition, with a display of 
the winning designs sent on tour 
throughout the country. The idea would 
create widespread interest and would 
lend support to the CoID’s Design 
Centre to be opened in April. 

The illustrations include a selection 
of ‘Golden Compasses’ winners, and 
some designs shown in an exhibition of 
products submitted to the competition 
but which did not receive awards. 





Marcel Breuer winner of the ‘Great 
International Golden Compasses’ prize 


Marcel Breuer was born in Hungary in 1902 
and was a professor at the Bauhaus from 1925 
to 1928 where he developed his now famous 
tubular steel furniture. He left Germany in 
1935, and is now an independent architect and 
a citizen of the US A. His most important 
recent work has been the design, in conjunction 
with another architect, of the permanent 
headquarters for U NE SCO in Paris. 





Adriano Olivetti winner of the ‘Great 
National Golden Compasses’ prize 


Adriano Olivetti, born at Ivrea in 1901, was 
the first in Italy to give a modern aesthetic 
character to an entire industrial organisation. 
His example has contributed much to Italy’s 
present position in the field of industrial 
design, and has been an outstanding and 
successful demonstration of a progressive 
design policy. The 1953 exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
confirmed his international significance. 
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Italy 


‘Golden Compasses’ : 


winning designs 


BELOW Electric brush cleaner. 
DESIGNER De Goetzen. MAKER Elchim. 


BELOW Vacuum flask. DESIGNER Egon ABOVE Coloured glass bowls. DESIGNER BELOW Armchair. DESIGNER Franco Albini. 
Pfeiffer. MAKER Dewas. Umberto Nason. MAKER Nason & Moretti. MAKER Carlo Poggi. 





BELOW Plastic bucket. MAKER Kartell. 














BELOW Vacuum ice bucket. DESIGNER Bruno RIGHT Floor standing lamp. DESIGNER S. 
Munari. MAKER Attualita Artistiche Castiglioni. MAKER Gilardi & Barzaghi. 
Artigiane. 





‘Golden Compasses’ : 
other designs 


These designs did not receive awards. 


BELOW Ice grinding machine. DESIGNER 
Giordano Robbiati. MAKER Brevetti 
Robbiati Novate Milanese. 


ABOVE Stainless steel cutlery: chicken carver (left) and knife, fork and spoon (right). 
DESIGNER Silvio Rota. MAKER CO-RI-CA-MA. 
Chicken knife(centre). DESIGNER Otto Visconti. MAKER A. Visconti. 
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Golden Compasses: 
other designs continued 


BELOW Hand tools with ergonomically designed 
handles. DESIGNER G. M. Pollero. MAKER 
Natale Bianco. 


ABOVE Marble topped coffee table with BELOW Printed wrapping f abric DESIGNER 
folding metal legs. DESIGNER Enrico Vitali. Disegno Rinascente Fuori. MAKER 
MAKER Kraftmetall. Manifattura Castiglioni. 


BELOW Chair with plywood seat and back. 
DESIGNER Gastone Rinaldi. MAKER RIMA 
di Rinaldi. 
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Designs 
from 
Britain 


An exhibition 


in the USA 


1 general view of the ‘Designs from Britain’ 
hibition at the Florida State University 


Gallery, USA, showing ‘Hillestak’ chairs by 


Robin Day and Ernest Race’s folding deck 
chair. On the left are posters by Abram 
Games, and on the right photographs and 
specimens of the work of W. M. de Majo, on 
whose initiative the exhibition was arranged. 
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OFFICIALLY SPONSORED selective exhibi- 
tions at home and abroad have become 
almost commonplace, but ‘private enter- 
prise’ ones are rare. An exhibition of the 
work of eight British designers now tour- 
ing the United States is interesting not 
only for itself, but for the history of its 
origin and organisation. The idea came 
from Professor Rudolf Jegart, of Florida 
State University, who met W. M. de Majo 
during his visit last year to the Inter- 
national Design Conference in Aspen, 
and invited him to exhibit his work at 
the university. Mr de Majo’s counter- 
suggestion that the work of several 
designers would provide a more com- 
prehensive exhibition was accepted. 

Mr de Majo consulted with other de- 
signers, all Fellows of the SIA, who 
agreed to participate in this prestige 
winning venture. With Mr de Majo 
acting as co-ordinator, the work of 
eight designers — Misha Black, Lucienne 
and Robin Day, Abram Games, Milner 
Gray, Ernest Race and Hans Schleger, in 
addition to W. M. de Majo — has been 
grouped into an exhibition covering 
packaging and point of sale displays, 
poster and other graphic design, fur- 
niture and fabrics, together with photo- 
graphs of interiors, exhibitions, and 
other design work. The exhibition it- 


self was designed and arranged by Pro- 
fessor Jegart assisted by Artemis 
Skevakis. 

The financing of the exhibition is 
interesting. The designers and their 
clients paid for all the exhibits and for 
transporting actual products. Florida 
State University itself covered the 
cost of shipping flat exhibits, mounting 
the exhibition, and the production of a 
booklet. After its showing in Florida 
during January, the exhibition is nowfon 
a tour lasting into next year. It will be 
shown in Chicago, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and possibly 
will go to Denver and Boston or New 
York. In each case costs will be borne by 
the exhibiting authority. 

Mr and Mrs de Majo went to Florida 
for the opening, at which W. M. de 
Majo read a paper on ‘Design for pros- 
perity versus design for posterity’, in 
which he dealt with the differing atti- 
tudes of the USA and Britain towards 
obsolescence, and also described the 
professional status enjoyed by British 
designers. “The American market’’, he 
said, “seems to be one in which what 
matters most is what is latest”. In 
Britain “the accent is not so much on 
immediate prosperity as on posterity, 
and things are made to last.” 
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These are two desks from the 
range of Hille office furniture. 
Other designs are available 
within a wide price range. 


hille 





39-40 ALBEMARLE STREET LONDON WI! HYD 9576 
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The Idler—and the perfumed paint 


The idler is one of a busy set of conveyor rollers 
mounted on ball bearings, the perfumed paint spreads 
evenly and smells of spring flowers as it dries. Both are 
made by companies in two of the seven Divisions of 
Tube Investments. 

The symbol TI covers a multitude of products that 
have an impact on industrial and everyday life—from 
electrical cookers to rolling mills, skip hoists to 
building skeletons, precision tubes in hundreds of 
shapes and sizes to aluminium sheet and components 
for the nuclear energy industry. 


The TI Cycle Division, for instance, is the largest manufacturing 
unit of its type in the world. It produces bicycles, tricycles, 
tandems, mo-peds, light motor-cycles, side-cars and a wide range 
of bicycle and motor-cycle parts. 

That is one TI Division among the seven which serve the world : 
Steel Tube Division, Engineering Division, Electrical Division, 
Aluminium Division, Steel Division, Cycle Division, General 
Division. 


—? 


Tube Investments Limited 


\\ Cr 


Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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REPORTS & CONFERENCES 


Che Design Centre Opening 


\s announced in DESIGN for February, HRH 
Che Duke of Edinburgh will open The 
Yesign Centre for British Industries at 28 
{aymarket, London on Thursday April 26. 
The Design Centre, organised by the 
‘ouncil of Industrial Design, will be a per- 
nanent national exhibition of well designed 
jurable consumer goods; the first of its 
ind in the world. From Friday April 27 
nwards, the Centre will be open on week- 
iays (including Saturdays) from 9.30 am to 
.30 pm. Admission will be free. 
The exhibition will consist of a main dis- 
play of goods in the following trades: fur- 
niture and furnishings, textiles, floor cover- 
ings, pottery and glass, cutlery and flat- 
ware, travel goods, lighting, cooking and 
heating equipment, radio and television 
sets, domestic appliances, hardware, office 
equipment, building fittings, wallpapers and 
street furniture. Everything in the main dis- 
play will be selected for its high standard of 
design and manufacture, and this will be 
supported from time to time by special dis- 
plays of topical and trade interest. 


Aspen Conference 1956 


The sixth International Design Conference 
is to be held in Aspen, Colorado from June 
23-July 1. At present the conference is 
being organised under the title ‘Ideas on 
the future of man and design’. In their ex- 
planation of the conference theme the or- 
ganisers write: “Considering the fateful 
nature and tremendous creative oppor- 
tunity of our situation, it seems quixotic to 
be merely concerned with narrow pro- 
fessional discussions about art and design no 
matter how brilliantly delivered. The arts 
and sciences will not find in themselves the 
solution to problems of deeper and wider 
human understanding, unless they leave 
the harmful position that they are not 
morally involved and not co-responsible for 
our environment.” 

The conference is to be organised in three 
groups to deal with the managerial, formu- 
lating and educating professions, each of 
which will be discussed for 2 days. Follow- 
ing each group a day will be set aside for 
leisurely discussion and visits to the sur- 
rounding country. 

It is intended that the conference should 
be international in scope, and it is hoped 
that speakers will come from Great Britain, 
Italy, Sweden, Brazil, France and Equador 
among other countries. No names of 
speakers have yet been released. 

Further details may be obtained from the 
Editor or direct from the International 
Design Conference, 220 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, USA. 


New printing methods 


At a meeting arranged by Jarrolds of 
Norwich, J. A. White, president of the Pub- 
lishers Association, said that since the war, 
British printers had been able to produce 
more books with a smaller labour force, but 





Professional show flat 


A view from the living room into the bed- 
room in a two-roomed flat on the recently 
opened Blurton Farm Estate, Stoke-on- 
Trent. It was furnished as an exhibition flat 
by L’Interieur, a firm of retailers and in- 
terior designers in Hanley. The estate itself is a 
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City of Stoke-on-Trent housing scheme, con- 
sisting of 60 two-roomed flats for single pro- 
fessional and semi-professional people, let at 
‘economic’ rents of 28s 6d per week, including 
rates. Electrical floor heating has been in- 
stalled, and tenants using it pay 5s 9d per 
week. The architect for the scheme was 7. 
Piggott, city architect, Stoke-on-Trent. 














Exterior lighting 


This simple and original light fitting, was de- 
signed by Leonard C. Howitt, Manchester 
City Architect, for the Inlet Well House, 
Haweswater Aqueduct, Heaton Park. The 
fitting is one of those flanking the approaches 
to the new building, and was made by Falk 
Stadelmann & Co Ltd. 





that they take longer to produce. John 
Jarrold made a detailed survey of the way 
his firm had tackled the problem of printing 
more with fewer skilled hands. Jarrolds’ 
research staff, with the help of the Kodak 
Laboratories at Rochester, USA, have 
made considerable progress in the repro- 
duction of colour transparencies, and the 
firm’s calendar for 1956 is only one example 
of its skill. Mr Jarrold placed importance on 
the study of ergonomics in the printing 
trade and said that there was a wide field 
still unexplored, although a beginning had 
been made. Mr Jarrold said that design of 
books can be improved by education and 
training. He went on: “In this country we 
badly need better appreciation of good de- 
sign and a burning desire to achieve it. 
Good design may often cost less than bad 

i This is a heavy responsibility 
on those in and connected with the printing 
industry, as our production can help to 
teach good design and technique in other 
industries’. To illustrate good design in 
book binding, Mr Jarrold showed the work 
of F. J. E. Mansfield and his students at 
the London School of Printing. P.H. 


RIBA medal for Gropius 


The r1Ba has recommended that the ‘Royal 


Gold Medal’ be awarded to Dr Walter 
Gropius; a belated but welcome recognition 
of his great contribution to architecture, de- 
sign, and technical education. In the field of 
industrial design the Bauhaus has become 
legendary and it stands as a monument to 
Gropius’ faith in the essential bond be- 
tween art and technique. Not only did he 
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The NEW WORLD Eighty Four Gas Cooker is designed so that 

you can see for yourself. An EYE-LEVEL grill, a push-button 
operated inner glass oven door, automatic hotplate ignition 

and Fine-Control taps with new visual safety features combine to 
make this latest NEW WORLD something to be seen to be believed. 


RADIATION GROUP SALES LIMITED, 7 STRATFORD PLACE. LONDON, W.1. Te/: MAYfair 6462. 








Exhibiting in London? . 


Those who produce beautiful things will 
naturally wish to present them in a setting to match, 
sO we invite your attention to the sumptuous 
rooms at the Cafe Royal, Criterion and Monico in 
the heart of London’s West End. 
Suites or single rooms from 700 to 7,000 square feet 
may be reserved, and all necessary services 
and technical facilities are available for the erection 
and operation of trade exhibitions. 
All three of these famous establishments provide the 
additional advantage of dispensing 
hospitality on the spot for visitors and 
press parties through their 
renowned banqueting facilities. 
The Group Banqueting Director will be 
happy to place his experience at your 
disposal. An enquiry to him at the Cafe 
Royal, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
(telephone : WH Itehall 6611) will bring 
full particulars of all these Houses. 


CAFE ROYAL °- CRITERION ° MONICO - Piccadilly Circus, 


London, W.1. 
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believe passionately in these things, but he 
had the patience, energy and determination 
to transform into fact the idea of a compre- 
hensive and integrated pattern of education, 
where art in the fullest sense of the word 
would take its rightful place. 

The genius of Gropius owes much to his 
ability to grasp and analyse a problem in its 
broadest and n.ust far reaching terms and at 
the same time to be concerned with the 
smallest details; these qualities are rarely 
found in the same individual. JACK HOWE 


Walter Gropius 





Photograph from ‘Walter Gropius Work and 
Teamwork’, Architectural Press 42s. This is a 
comprehensive work; it deals with Gropius’ 
early life and sets the background for the de- 
velopment of the Bauhaus, to which of course, 
much space is devoted, and goes on to 
discuss Gropius’ architectural work and his 
influence. 





Nottingham shop converted 


These two photographs tell a ‘before and 
after’ story of how a Nottingham shoe shop, 
flanked by a small covered alley way, was 
converted into a modern lingerie shop. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the cutting back of the 
flank wall, so that the entire corner of the 
shop would be glazed. A steel column gives 
the support to the building formerly provided 
by the brick wall. Glass has been lavishly 
used in the interior, combined with straight 
grained French walnut for the joinery on the 
ground floor. The designer was Misha Black 
of DRU, with Philip Lacey as associate. The 
contractor was A. Edmonds & Co Ltd. 
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RSA meetings 


Two papers — ‘Automation’ by the Earl of 
Halsbury, at 2.30 pm, May 9 and ‘The In- 
fluence of National Character on Design’ by 
Paul Reilly, 2.30 pm, June 6 are to be given 
at the Royal Society of Arts. 


COMPETITIONS 


House journal competition 


The closing date for the National House 
Journal Competition organised by the 
British Association of Industrial Editors, is 
March 23. Judges will be A. G. Wareham, 
editor of the ‘Daily Mail’, R. S. Hutchings, 
editor of ,The British Printer’, and G. E. 
Lovell of C. and E. Layton Ltd. 

A diploma of excellence and certificates of 
merit in each of six classes will be awarded 
and The Industrial Editors’ Trophy, given 
by The Monotype Corporation Ltd, will be 
awarded for the best house journal of the 
year. All house journals, whether for in- 
ternal or external readership, will be eligible. 
Entry forms may be obtained from L. J. 
Durman, Shell-Mex and BP Ltd, Shell- 
Mex House, Strand, London wcz. 


Australian design competition 


The furniture design competition which 
was run in Australia last year jointly by 
the Society of Designers for Industry, the 
Furniture Trades Confederation and the 
magazine, ‘Home Beautiful’, is to be re- 
peated this year. There will be prizes of 
£150 each for designs for a bedroom suite, a 
lounge suite and a dining suite, with a fur- 
ther £50 for special prizes. In addition, 
‘Home Beautiful’ will give a special £100 
award for the best and most originally 


Jeanette 
T 


, ene 


designed article of any kind shown in the 
exhibition of prize winning designs. This 
exhibition will take the form of a furnished 
house, and the house itself will be the 
winner of a house design competition to be 
run by the Furniture Trades Confederation 
and the Herald & Weekly Times Ltd. Last 
year’s exhibition took the form of a com- 
parison of modern and traditional rooms 
(DESIGN December 1955 pages 39-41). 


American display award 


W. R. Szomanski, who began to design in 
London in 1946, has won a gold medal and 
a silver medal in the United States’ journal, 
‘Display World’s’ International Display Con- 
test for 1955. There were 3,648 entries from 
all over the world. Mr Szomanski won 
bronze medals in these contests in 1951, 
1953 and 1954. He is known particularly for 
his three-dimensional displays for windows 
and offices of BEA, BOAC and Alitalia, 
although his work is not confined to airline 
companies. He is also display and exhi- 
bition adviser to the Cyprus Government. 


Leather chairs in USA 
The prize winning chairs in a leather fur- 
niture design competition, sponsored by the 
Dressed Hide Leather Producers and the 
magazine ‘House and Garden’, were ex- 
hibited by the Upholstery Group of 
America Inc, in its ‘Leather in Decoration’ 
show, which opened in Chicago last 
January. The exhibition consisted of a 
series of 12 room settings, all featuring 
leather in various forms, each designed by a 
leading American decorator. 

Sales of British upholstery leather to 
the U SA are reported to be growing. 
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Stacking chairs and Canteen tables 
Registered Design No. 9321 Designed by Berick 
Design Group for 
BERESFORD & HICKS of LONDON 
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design for buying 
Our Wedgwood Rooms are specially designed to h« 
you choose Wedgwood for the home. In a setting whi 
is elegant and yet domestic, our factory-trained staff 


give you sound advice whether you want to spend mu 
or little. 


Wedgwood for gifts, for tea, coffee, breakfast 


or dinner sets. There is a wide range of patterns to suit 


all purses, and each piece may be bought separately. 


Santa Clara coffee set 
for six 155]- 


Green Glaze Buffi 


Jasper Heart 
Candy Box 27/- 


our Wedgwood Rooms are at:— 

MARSHALL & SNELGROVE of LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER of LONDON AND BELFAST 
HAMPTONS of KENSINGTON. BEALES of BOURNEMOUTH 
SPOONERS of PLYMOUTH. ROBSONS of NEWCASTLE. 
PETTIGREW & STEPHENS of GLASGOW. 
ELLISTON & CAVELL of OXFORD. HOWELLS of CARDIFI 
MORGANS of MONTREAL & TORONTO 


set 15/¢ 


JOSIAH WEDGWOO) 


, AND SONS LTD + BARLASTON + STOKE—ON—TRE 
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Wool design competition 


In the second annual competition organised 
by ‘Wool Review’, new prizes are being 
offered for a tie fabric design (25 guineas) 
and for a scarf (20 guineas). These are in 
addition to three of 50, 25 and 10 guineas 
awarded in each of two groups, men’s wear 
and women’s wear fabrics. Entry form and 
rules can be had from ‘Wool Review’, 
222 Strand, London wcz. Closing date for 
the competition is April 30. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Factory equipment 


The fourth ‘Factory Equipment Exhibition’ 
vill be held at Earls Court, London from 
\pril 9-14, 1956. It will be opened by 
he Rt Hon Peter Thorneycroft, president 
if the Board of Trade. 


Production exhibition 


The 1956 Production Exhibition and Con- 
‘erence’ at Olympia from May 23-31 will 
ave a new feature this year. Local pro- 
iuctivity committees in the United King- 
iom have selected firms with a particularly 
rood story of increased productivity, and 
ome 200 of these will be shown in a 
‘Gallery of Progress’. Other firms exhibiting 
vill show techniques for increasing the 
level of production, and the aim of the ex- 
hibition is to demonstrate the science of 
productivity. The organisers have the sup- 
port of Government departments and the 
British Productivity Council. The con- 
ference is organised by the Institution of 
Production Engineers, and its theme is 
“Investing in Success’. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are designing for pro- 
duction, simplification and standardisation, 
and factory design. 





Symbol 

This symbol has been designed by Kenneth 
Bromfield for Dexion Ltd, a manufacturer of 
perforated metal apparatus for the quick 
erection of shelving and display units. The 
symbol reproduces the slot pattern, which is an 
integral part of the system, in a right-angle 
form like a tick which links with the name of 
the firm (Dexion comes from Greek for 
‘right’) and its slogan ‘By Dexion — it’s right’ 
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Showroom for typewriters 

The illustration shows Imperial Typewriter 
Co’s main showroom in Kingsway, London, 
redesigned with a glass frontage by fF. E. 
Slater Ltd. To open up the frontage and to 
bring down the ceiling level, a deep mitred 
frame has been fitted inside the window. A 


demonstration room is visible from the street, 
but is separated from the main showroom by an 
open screen of anodised aluminium tubes. The 
rear wall is covered by a mirror engraved with 
a world map, and from the supervisor’s office 
behind it the interior of the showroom can be 
seen in narrow stripes of clear glass. 





Brussels ‘Habitation 56’ 


An international exhibition of construction 
and building equipment, town planning, 
furnishing and interior decoration, called 
‘Habitation 56’ is to be held in Brussels 
from May 19-June 3, 1956. 


Colombo exhibition 


The second ‘Colombo Plan Exhibition’ will 
be held in Colombo during February- 
March, 1957. Misha Black recently visited 
Colombo at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon to consult on the general 
planning of the exhibition. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Street lighting 


The road accident rate increases during the 
hours of darkness, a fact which makes ade- 
quate street lighting of major importance. 
‘Modern Street Lighting’, written by H. E. 
G. Watts for the British Thomson-Houston 
Co Ltd is a well produced 36-page review of 
current British practice. Its publication 
coincided with an exhibition of exterior 
lighting at the Mazda lighting showroom, 
Aldwych, London, in January, where street 
lighting was given the greatest prominence. 


Works study papers 


The College of Production Technology, 
Charing, Ashford, Kent, which runs courses 
for senior executives in a number of in- 
dustrial towns, has now published notes on 
its works study and material handling 


courses. These are useful to those who have 
taken the course, but they will also be made 
available to anybody who may require them. 
The college runs an advisory service on ma- 
terial handling, works study and automation. 


Rural report 


‘Hand and Machine in the Country’, the 
latest annual report of the Rural Industries 
Bureau, has been published price, 1s 6d. 
The report covers the year to March 1955 
and during that time the bureau has be- 
come increasingly concerned with the need 
to adapt recent technical discoveries to the 
small independent country craftsmen it 
advises. In a statement of future policy 
which the bureau has submitted to the 
Development Commission, a systematic 
development of advisory services in techni- 
que and business methods is envisaged. 
The improvement of design still continues 
to be one of the bureau’s objects, and the 
demand for assistance in this respect con- 
tinues and grows. 


Technical publications 


The important place in industry of tech- 
nical handbooks and manuals is emphasised 
by the formation of the Technical Publica- 
tions Association, whose members are tech- 
nical writers and illustrators anxious to 
establish recognised standards of com- 
petence in their field in both content and 
presentation. The association is collabo- 
rating with the City and Guilds of London 
Institute and other education authorities in 
an attempt to establish examinations and 
certificates. It publishes a newsletter for 
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Use ‘Permaposts’—the self-colour P.V.C. 
sleeving to protect posts and eliminate 


painting. 
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Rood End Road, Oldbury, Birmingham Lamb’s-Conduit Passage, Red Lion Square 
(Phone: BROadwell 2291-2) W.C.1 (CHAncery 7042 & 7845) 








for electric 
motors, electronic 
equipment, motor 
cars and even 
steam rollers... . 
\ for any and every 
application 
involving 
wire-woven and 
perforated 
materials. 


Write for our new catalogue Ref. Ds56 
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HAVE the ex perience 
AND the equipment 


Compression and Injection Mouldings 
Sawn and Machined Parts 
PERSPEX and P.V.C. Mouldings 
Laminated Tubes, Angles and Channels 
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Ny 
RESINOID & MICA PRODUCTS LTD 
MARY ST - BIRMINGHAM 12 - Tel Calthorpe 1303 
LONDON 28 Queen Anne's Gate S.W.1 Tel WHitehall 8892 
One of the group of companies associated with the 
Southern Areas Electric Corporation Limited 
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members, and arranges lectures and meet- 
ings for the discussion and interchange of 
ideas. Headquarters are at 46 Brook Street, 
London wi. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Margaret Allen 


Mrs Margaret Allen, an original member 
of the Council of Industrial Design and 
until recently president of the Watford 
Co-operative Society, died in November 
after a long illness. She was a woman with a 
strong sense of public duty, an indefatig- 
able worker whose modest and unaffected 
ways made her universally popular. She was 
greatly interested in further education, both 
within and without the Co-operative Move- 
ment, and it was largely due to her support 
that the education department of the Co- 
operative Union collaborated with the 
Council in publishing two books on design 
in the home. 


New Year Honour 


The award of CBE to J. Douglas Hood in 
the New Year Honours List will give 
pleasure to many different groups. As 
chairman and managing director of Wilson 
& Glenny Ltd he has taken a prominent 
part in the various bodies set up to deal 
with post war export problems of wool and 
with the wider affairs of Scottish industry. 
He is a member of the Industrial Art 
Bursaries Board of the Royal Society of 
Arts and was an original member of the 
Scottish Committee of the Council of In- 
dustrial Design from its inception in 1944 
until early last year. 


AGBI appeal 


Hulme Chadwick has launched an appeal 
for funds for the Artists’ General Benevo- 
lent Institution, which gives timely and 
needed help to artists and their families. 
Donations will be gratefully received by 
Mr Chadwick at the Arts Club, 40 Dover 
Street, London, W1. 





Magnetic latch 

This magnetic latch is a useful device for 
small cupboard doors. The magnet has a 
three-point flexible rubber mounting, which 
enables it to be self-aligning and to accommo- 
date itself to small errors in fitting and warp- 
ing. It is manufactured by the Longton 
Engineering Co. 
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Letters 


Leave engineers alone 


str: When I read, in the Design and In- 
dustries Association News Bulletin, a re- 
port of the speech by Lord Chandos at the 
Ashridge weekend I was both astounded 
and amused. Engineers to be given courses 
in aesthetics and be shown that it is possible 
to design an aircraft, a turbo-generator or 
even a transformer sub-station which will 
be a thing of beauty! 

Now, in the January issue of DESIGN 
(p 12) this astounding thesis is re-quoted. I 
scan the lines for the trenchant comment 
which must surely follow 
find nothing. Lord Chandos is quoted with 
seeming approval and one of your readers, 
at least, is left wondering in confusion who 
is sane, who is blind, who listens to or 
makes speeches and who does not 

Has Lord Chandos, and have you, Sir, 
never seen a ‘Comet’, a ‘Viscount’ or the new 
‘Britannia’ ? Have you never peeped into one 
of the London Transport transformer 
stations as you go by, or had the good 
fortune to look over any of the Scottish 
Hydro-Electric Board’s power stations ? 
Who can deny that here, if anywhere, are 
things of beauty made in our twentieth 
century, and things moreover from the 
contemplation of which our artists, art lec- 
turers, art historians and aesthetes could 
learn much about beauty? For goodness 
sake let us leave the engineers alone, for 
when they are in charge all seems to be well. 

MOLLY HARRISON 

The Geffrye Museum 
Kingsland Road 
London E2 


Early dictating machine 


sir: Your interesting feature on dictating 
machines (DESIGN November pages 34- 
38), fascinated us. Having done some of my 
first design and development with the 
‘Ediphone’ in 1935 and 36, as an employee 
of one of Edison’s sons, I never cease to be 
fascinated by dictating machines. 

In December 1947, in the course of some 
work with Armour Research Foundation, 
where so much of the original work on mag- 
netic recording was done, we visualized a 
magnetic tape dictating machine which we 
nicknamed ‘Dictape’. This was some time 
before tape dictating became a practical 
market item. Your article prompted us to go 
back and dig out the photos of the wood 
mock-up we made in 1947. It still looks 
good compared with some of the gadgets on 
the market. 

Because of the familiarity of the tele- 
phone hand set, we saw this as a logical 
form for the listen and dictate head. All the 
controls were placed on it — dictate, listen, 
backspace, and correction (which is really 
not necessary since its function can be com- 
bined with dictate and listen). The rack for 


the hand set started the motor, and the dic- 
tate and listen controlled the clutch. 

The loop of tape, adequate for 10 minutes 
of dictating at that stage of development, 
slipped over a double spool mandrel, much 
like the one Dictaphone has since brought 
out. Lifting up the mandrel released tension 
on the tape so it could be slipped off. The 
moving head was mounted in the main body 
and made contact with the under side of 
the loop of tape. Marking of letter length 
was to be accomplished by an easily wiped 
off white lead pencil, directly on the tape 
itself. 


We thought this picture might interest 
you as an example of what a designer 
thought in 1947 when he was looking ahead 
seven or eight years. 

GIFFORD M. MAST 

Mast Development Co, Inc. 
2212 East Twelfth Street 
Davenport, Iowa, USA 


Three point perspective 


SIR: May I comment on a subject of intense 
interest to myself and perhaps to other 
readers of DESIGN. “Designing in per- 
spective’’ is a phrase often used figurately, 
but seldom considered or discussed in its 
truly literal sense. A design concept based 
on the obvious limitations of orthographic 
projection is aesthetically atrophied at the 
outset, and almost inevitably restricted to 
two-plane thinking which no degree of 
‘cooking’ on the model or mock-up can 
entirely eradicate. 

Attempts to corelate and harmonize the 
complexity of mass and shape to achieve 
the much desired form, are often frus- 
trated by the means adopted. The use of 
various forms of axonometric projection to 
evolve a true-to-scale, three dimensional 
drawing defeats its own object because of 
the inherent distortion obtained by these 
media. 

Who is not familiar with the apparent 
widening of receding parallel lines on the 
axonometric drawing? Or the effect of 
longitudinal curvature imparted by a series 
of receding co-axial axonometric ellipses. 
One point and two point perspective are 
used to a limited degree for architectural 
layouts, but the visually correct three point 
perspective is unaccountably avoided. The 
reason may be a lack of appreciation of the 
basic simplicity of three point perspective 
geometry, and its ready application to the 
production of a three dimensional drawing 
board whereby visually correct, true-to- 
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the customer was 
carried away! 


Ladies have a mind of their own; ask any gentle- 
man. Once they’re on a good thing, they won’t let 
go. A Myer’s bed being such a very good thing to 
be on, they naturally stay there. . . feeling deliciously 
drowsy, supremely cosseted and comforted in soft- 
sprung luxury. For a life of bliss, you’d be wise to 
sleep on a Myer’s . . . to your heart’s content. 


The lady’s name isn’t known, but the name 
of the bed above is the Vogue 55 Divan, 
with No. 30 bedhead. Complete with 
spring-interior mattress it costs 
£18.17.6d for the single (3ft.) model, 
£27.10.0d for its double (4ft. 
6ins.) counterpart; for the same- 
priced, same kick-off-your- 
shoes-and-wriggle-your- 
toes comfort, there’s the 
same divan with the No.1 
bedhead, (in the small 
picture) if you prefer it. 
Whatever you have in 
mind, Myer’s beds and 
divans suit every pocket and 
every condition of comfort. 


men % comfortable beds 


FROM YOUR FURNISHERS 
If you would like an illustrated leaflet and price list, 
please send your name and address on a postcard to: 
HORATIO MYER & CO. LTD. (DEPT. Z), VAUXHALL WALK, LONDON, S.E.!! 
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continued from page 57 
scale, and fully dimensioned drawings can 
be produced. 

Such an innovation would naturally de- 
mand a new approach, a new form of draw- 
ing technique which the designer-draughts- 
man would be quick to appreciate and 
assimilate. A new relationship between de- 
signer and craftsman would be established, 
for the increased facility with which three 
dimensional drawings are read, understood, 
and translated into terms of production, is 
considerable. However, it should not be 
assumed that three dimensional drawing 
could entirely supplant the two dimen- 
sional, but rather that one form should 
complement the other. Certain categories of 
strictly functional design such as gearing 
are essentially orthographic in origin but 
should be related three dimensionally to 
the design as a whole in the early stages. 

Industry is continually demanding im- 
provement in the methods by which manu- 
factured goods are produced. Is it not time 
that the methods, by which these products 
are conceived and given f:rm, are also im- 
proved so that the shapes of things to come 
may be seen before they are made ? 

S. A. PEARSON 

1 Lawford Avenue 
Littlestoke 

Stoke Gifford, Bristol 


We asked E. G. M. Wilkes to comment on 
Mr Pearson’s letter: 

With any efficient design procedure a di- 
mensionally accurate geometrical aid to per- 
spective drawing appears as an unnecessary 
complication. 

Firstly, such a drawing shows no ad- 
vantage over the normal engineering draw- 
ing as the latter is quicker to produce, more 
accurate, can contain more detail, and (to 
those who have to use it) is perfectly 
straightforward to read. 

Secondly, although Mr Pearson is cor- 
rect in suggesting that the shape of things to 
come should be seen before they are made, 
surely this is nothing new. Industrial de- 
signers and those competent to design 
variable or arbitrary forms have always 
employed perspective drawings to aid them 
in their work. But they do not need mathe- 
matically accurate aids to such drawing be- 
cause, for one thing, they use this type of 
perspective drawing to feel their way in the 
same way as modelling in clay. A minimum 
of guiding lines is all that is required. Such 
designers are, in part, artists, and if they 
could not draw in perspective, they cer- 
tainly would not be able to create and 
visualize form (mentally) in the first place. 

The criticism that much design is un- 
Satisfactory because it is conceived two 
dimensionally, is unfortunately true. But 
Mr Pearson is wrong in inferring that the 
solution lies in a new method of drawing. 
It is due to inability on the part of the 
draughtsman: he has probably not made a 
study of abstract form, is quite insensitive 
to it, and cannot create and visualize it in 
his mind. He therefore cannot draw it. 
This state of affairs is understandable in 
these days of specialization and thus it is 
just as unsatisfactory for, say, a radio engi- 
neer to design the cabinet work as for the 
industrial designer to design the ‘works’ of 
the set. The designers who can do both 
satisfactorily are the exception. 
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In short, a visually correct three point 
perspective drawing is no aid to design 
because it will not make an engineer into an 
artist. And anyone competent to design 
form does not need such an aid. Even as a 
means of clarifying a complex engineering 
drawing it is unnecessarily long winded be- 
cause such a perspective drawing has no 
need for absolute accuracy of dimension and 
form. It is merely a diagram, and any 
draughtsman should be able to cope with 
such a drawing with a little practice. 

E. G. M. WILKES 


Design for use 


str: Your correspondent’s suggestion (DE- 
SIGN December 1955 page 46) that atten- 
tion is being focussed too exclusively on 
appearance in design was of special interest 
to me, for I happen to have remained a 
casual reader because I felt the same. The 
present fashion seems to concentrate on 
showroom appearance, whereas the real 
test of a product should be success in use. 

I possess one of the modern kettles, so 
streamlined that it would probably sail 
through the air beautifully, but I haven’t 
actually had to throw it at anyone yet. This 
craze for appearance is all very well but it 
should not be allowed to obscure more im- 
portant factors. For example, when furnish- 
ing over 25 years ago I had a settee and 
chairs made for me with broad flat feet. 
These never damage carpets, and slide 
about easily. But nowadays almost every 
really heavy piece of furniture is given 
match stalk legs specially narrowed to cut 
into the carpet. 

The dearth of originality in car body de- 
sign is notorious. It is not just a matter of 
abolishing such horrors as square clocks, or 
needless chromium plate. The inaccessi- 
bility of oiling points, even their occasional 
omission on oiling charts, is a disgrace. It 
has taken years to see the need for a side 
fender or bumper to protect the bulging 
body, and with a sealed windscreen the 
driver is expected to walk home in a bad 
fog. With much lower clearances there 
would seem to be a need for a front guard of 
cow catcher type, or at least for side guards 
between the wheels. With the great in- 
crease in accidents, it does seem extra- 
ordinary that hardly any attention has been 
given to reasonable safety devices, and they 
would obviously aid sales. 

Another case of designing for appearance 
is that which afflicts printing. Legibility 
should be a first principle, and this surely 
means that what is produced should be 
easy to read. Typographers seem to assume 
that everyone wears powerful spectacles, 
and can read the smallest type; that a chaste 
design is a triumph, even if it is badly 
printed with watery ink on poor paper; 
that picture pages must be designed for the 
designer’s pleasure, even if the reader has to 
plough through a long paragraph to find the 
relevant caption for a picture. 

These random examples may suffice to 
illustrate my contention that if your paper 
would concentrate more on design for use, 
you would no longer be following the 
fashion, you would lead it. 

PETER HOOD 
North End 
Kestell Road 
Sidmouth, Devon 





The Crystal Goblet, Beatrice Warde, 
Sylvan Press Ltd, 21s 


Mrs Warde has carved for herself a highly 
individual and enviable career in the world 
of printing. Only by following her personal 
enthusiasm for the typographic arts could 
she have made this position for herself, 
since it certainly did not exist as a goal in 
any curriculum before her own time. She 
has now brought together a number of 
essays and addresses of recent years, which, 
though varied in subject, have in common 
that they are the work of a mind always 
alert and purposeful. While several are of 
more or less specialist interest, the bulk of 
them deal with the position of the designer 
in the printing industry. Mrs Warde is well 
qualified to write on this theme, for she has 
herself lived through the period of reforma- 
tion, from the time when the typographer 
was a rare specimen only found in the realm 
of fine books, to today when every kind of 
printing is within his province. She can 
feel that she has contributed herself in some 
degree to this reformation, which is perhaps 
more profound than anything that has 
occured in other industries with the pos- 
sible exception of architecture and building. 
A chapter on ‘Design and Management’, 
though written for printers, might just as 
well apply to any industry working for mass 
consumption. Though it is true to say that 
most directors of printing houses are far 
from being trained themselves in the use or 
even the appreciation of type, yet the 
majority are now almost certainly aware of 
the importance of design to the business. 
The pity of it is that they leave it to the 
‘outsider’ to impose design on them rather 
than build up a live tradition in their work- 
shop. For aspiring typographers there is 
plenty of sound sense in these essays. Par- 
ticularly I commend the lesson of the first 
which gives its title to the book. Just as the 
crystal glass holds but does not colour the 
wine, so the typographer must efface him- 
self from the vision of the reader. Naturally, 
you say, but how hard a precept to follow. 
NOEL CARRINGTON 


British Standards Institution, Annual 
Report 1954-55, 5S 

The value of the British Standards In- 
stitution and its work to the designer can- 
not be assessed too highly. The continued 
aim of setting down for industry recom- 
mendations designed to improve the quality 
of materials, construction and performance 
cannot fail to benefit the end product. 

Whether obligatory or not a British 
Standard imposes yet another condition for 
the designer which is bound to affect his 
work. But unless the terms of a specification 
restrict design, he must willingly accept the 
conditions as an advantage to be taken into 
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SELF-SERVICE 
Forceful presentation will help to sell your products, 
and our Design Division, backed by a modern plant, can 
assist in planning and producing cartons, outers, display 
material, etc, often from an entirely new angle but always 
aimed to sell . . . may we show you what we mean. 


WILLIAM W. CLELAND LTD 


ART PRINTERS FOLDING AND FANCY BOX MAKERS 


Staple House, Chancery Lane, London WC2 
and CULLINGTREE FACTORY BELFAST 
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wrist watch bracelet and only the finest setting 


Qe is the way to describe the Excalibu: 


is good enough for it. 

Injection moulded in high impact polystyrene thi- 
display pack has been designed and produced b: 
ACRO whose technical and creative abilities ar 
waiting to be of service to you. 
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ACRO Marketing Ltd. 
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consideration at the earliest possible stage 
of development. For instance, the draft 
standard for school dining tables and chairs 
includes dimensions worked out on the 
basis of anthropometric studies and ex- 
tensive fitting trials, durability tests being 
based on the principles and test procedure 
evolved for domestic furniture. Such infor- 
mation is of great value. 

An agreement reached some time ago be- 
ween the institution and the CoID pro- 
rided for the submission to the Council for 
comment those draft specifications in which 
iesign is an important factor, and this 
ifrrangement has worked well. 

The Annual Report shows the vast num- 
er of projects in hand — totalling many 
thousands — and is an indication of the care- 
ful study which each industrially based 
ommittee gives to the need for upgrading 
he goods on which the country’s home and 
xport trade depend. 

The industrial designer today is largely 
oncerned with consumer goods — articles 

ought over the retail counter. These have 

had the benefit of a good deal of thought by 
BSI committees during the year. The 
institution has realised that it cannot but be 
influenced by the public’s ever growing de- 
mand for ‘consumer protection’ — a demand 
which will become more urgent as prices 
increase. It has been quick to reply by 
setting up an advisory council to interpret 
consumer needs to industry, and in so doing 
has recognised the importance of good de- 
sign as an element of quality. 

GEORGE WILLIAMS 


From Scribble to Script -— a new method 
of acquiring a reformed, personal style of 
handwriting, Peter Rudland, George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd, 12s 6d 


This is a fascinating book with a new slant 
on the italic theme. ‘The History of Euro- 
pean Writing’ is well illustrated in part one, 
while ‘How to Reform One’s Handwriting’ 
is really efficiently dealt with in part two, 
and should appeal to even the most butter- 
fingered of handwriting reformers. It seems 
that all aspirants should start off with 
carpenters’ pencils and half inch high let- 
ters, the convenience of calligraphic foun- 
tain pens and inter-changeable nib units 
coming later on. Part three reiterates what 
the initiated already know — that there is as 
much individuality (and twice as much 
legibility) in the italic as in any other hand. 
When trapped in argument with reaction- 
aries, just tell them, on the authority of 
your favourite graphologist, that bad, il- 
legible handwriting denotes ‘something 
nasty seen in childhood’. 

MARIE-JAQUELINE LANCASTER 





DESIGN 


The Index to DESIGN (DESIGN 1955, Volume 
7) will be sent only to those readers who re- 
quest it from the Circulation Manager. 
Copies of DESIGN for 1955 can be bound for 
14s 6d. Copies should be sent direct to: 
Benham and Co Ltd, 12 Culver Street, 
Colchester, Essex. Those having copies 
bound need not order a separate index as 
this is included in the bound volume. 
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